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ls American Education Undemocratic? 
By N. V. SCARFE 


Dean of Education, University of Manitoba, Canada 


LIBERAL DEMOCRACY differs from fascism or 
communism because it believes in the freedom 
of the individual to be different. Uniformity 
and conformity are not liberal or democratic, 
although unity in diversity may be. In a de- 
mocracy the value of each individual is sacred 
and the function of the state is to serve the in- 
dividual and allow him a maximum degree of 
freedom. Democracy places absolute trust in 
the human conscience, and cannot accept force 
or might in the settlement of disputes. Democ- 
racy does not always accept majority views and 
may rely on those of trusted experts, for democ- 
racy extols reason above fanaticism, intellect 
above emotion, individual excellence above group 
conformity. It abhors the slave mentality and 
the mass mind. Democracy is a doctrine of uni- 
versal love and a respect for universal differ- 
ences, of humility and courtesy. 


While the traditional educational idealist, who 
often leans towards the ‘‘right’’ in politics, and 
the progressive naturalist, who often leans 
towards the ‘‘left,’? emphasize the importance 
of subject matter, the democratic pragmatist 
emphasizes method of teaching. While the tra- 
ditionalist is said to believe in a harsh subject- 
centered school for the sake of discipline and the 
extreme Progressivist in the soft child-centered 
school for the sake of avoiding repression, the 
democratic pragmatist believes in a method- 
centered school for the sake of intellectual 
adventure. 

In the liberal democratic curriculum there is 
a special neglect of or emphasis on humanities 
or sciences, but there is always a worthy place 
given to craft work which combines applied 
science and artistry, and to modern geography 
which relates society to nature. Discipline is 





of the impressionist variety and is equated with 
discipleship or the willing following of a leader 
of merit. The method by which a subject is 
taught matters much more than the precise 
quantity of facts. 

Whereas extreme Progressivists tend to view 
education from a mechanistic point of view with 
words like ‘‘building up’’ and ‘‘foundations’’ 
in common usage, and idealists stress spiritual 
and metaphysical development, the democrat has 
a biological view of education. Growth and 
change are the essence of democratic thought, 
but growth in this sense is increase in complex- 
ity, strength, and above all, quality. It is not 
increase in quantity by mechanical building or 
addition. 

With this in mind, the democrat treats chil- 
dren differently in a progressively changing 
manner as they grow up. He thinks of school 
subjects as well as of children, not as quantities 
of selected facts, but as growing ‘‘organisms”’ 
increasing in complexity of concept and in qual- 
ity of intellectual stimulus. The subjects of a 
school curriculum are lines of development and 
themes of interest. They are disciplined points 
of view emphasizing clarity of thought, not 
static centers of interest or a series of isolated 
projects. 

This ‘‘third’’ way not only treats children dif- 
ferently as they grow up but also tends to treat 
ethical and moral training differently from in- 
tellectual training. Ethies and morals are the 


conservative and relatively permanent elements 
Honesty, trustworthiness, good 
manners, courtesy, consideration for others, good 
taste, kindliness, and generosity are understood 


of our culture. 


by all. They are virtues of long standing. 
Everyone recognizes them even if definition is 
impossible. They are or should be the main 
concern of the home for it is the business of the 
home to be secure and conservative, a source of 
enduring strength. 

Since good behavior is understood by even the 
lowliest home, high standards of morality are 
not difficult to develop by simple example. Chil- 
dren do not need to be experimental or adven- 
turous or creative in behavior particularly when 
they are young at home. They need the security 
of routine. Thus a democrat would favor tra- 
ditional idealist tenets concerning the behavior 
of young children provided they were developed 
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by impressionistic and not repressionistic dis- 
cipline. 

With regard to intellectual training, the demo- 
crat takes a different view. Intellectual train- 
ing, which is the particular function of the 
school, must be very adventurous, experimental, 
creative, and exploratory. 

American society and schools have tended to 
reverse the democratic view just expressed. In- 
stead of being traditional and preserving the 
time-honored high standards of behavior, Amer- 
ican homes have been bitten by the extremely 
progressive bug far more than the schools, and 
so have allowed all types of undesirable freedom 
and experimental bad behavior among children. 

School methods on the other hand have unfor- 
tunately remained all too conservative, formal, 
restrictive, and deadening. Progressivism has 
affected mainly the content of the curriculum, 
where it has succeeded only in making schooling 
easier and more uniform. It has done little to 
improve methods of teaching. Few schools are 
places of intellectual adventure where children 
are absorbed in really diligent study. There 
are, of course, several schools where unwise pro- 
gressive ideas on behavior, discipline, and morals 
have crept in, but intellectual effort is still tra- 
ditionally dull, so that children become naturally 
rebellious with a home atmosphere conducive to 
such misbehavior. 

Whereas there should be some social conform- 
ity about behavior and morals, there should be 
maximum freedom for intellectual thought, 
speech, and inquiry. Whereas children may 
play together in the park, or live together in the 
home in heterogeneous fashion, in the classroom 
there must be homogeneous segregation of the 
gifted from the less gifted so that all minds may 
grow at the rate best suited to them. 

Social growth depends more on an absence of 
intellectual frustration than on herding people 
together. Behavior is not good because it is 
social, but social because it is good. Social sta- 
bility depends on acceptance, by suggestion, of 
the traditional moral code of honesty, truth, and 
courtesy when children are young, and on its 
acceptance through reasoned argument when 
adulthood is reached. The essence of the demo- 
eratic view is the voluntary co-operation of in- 
dividuals and the universal respect for reason 
and high intelligence. Such restraints as are 
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necessary are introduced with the idea of giv- 
ing greater—aot less—freedom for individuals. 
This is seen in the establishment of traffic lights 
at intersections which enable traffic to move more 
freely than under the chaos of unregulated con- 
gestion. 

American education has never been entirely 
democratic in the sense expressed above. It has 


always been either partly traditional or partly 
progressive. 
tried. Sharp conflicts and uneasy 
compromises have been all too common. 
now the contrast between the precepts about 
the American way of life preached in school and 


The ‘‘third’’ way has rarely been 
sé 


politieal’’ 
Even 


its actual practice in society are tremendous. 
As Adlai Stevenson says, Americans are afraid 
of freedom despite their talk about it. 

The great John Dewey was not a pragmatist 
in the sense advocated above, but a left-wing 
Progressivist. Only Charles Peirce and his fol- 
lowers can claim to have found the true third 
way. This is not to say that Dewey was an ex- 
tremist in any sense. Moreover, it is quite clear 
that improvements in methods of teaching meant 
a great deal to him. Nevertheless, some of his 
followers espoused what could be called the so- 
They opposed the in- 
dividualist view which is democratic and were 


cialization of education. 


responsible for the gross overemphasis on the 
importance of social growth, of group conform- 
ity, of equalitarianism, all of which lead to 
mental mediocrity and flabby morality. 

The Deweyite educators, rather than John 
Dewey, have also tolerated the unmixed evil of 
the grade system with puerile faith in hetero- 
genous grouping and ungodly worship of exami- 
nations. The final evil result is the almost uni- 
versal mistrust of humanity which gives us the 
‘‘eouldn’t care less’’ attitude or ‘‘that’s just too 
bad’’ outlook. 

The impact of a materialistic society on edu- 
cation has meant that mass conformity has 
replaced individual excellence despite the mul- 
titude of different school areas, because every- 
where education is dictated from above by those 
Political 
expediency and emotionalism replace impartial 


who do not know much about schools. 
reason. Criticism of the American social order, 
misealled the ‘‘American way of life,’’ is de- 
plored. 
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The strange thing is that the main results of 
the Progressive viewpoint are just those which 
extreme traditionalism or McCarthyism would 
also foster. Criticism of the social order is un- 


Me- 


Carthyism and progressivism are opposing ide- 


American. Group conformity is fostered. 
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ologies but both verge on fanatical adherence to 
unreasonable beliefs. Both overemphasize the 
importance of social conformity and community 
Both subordinate the intellect to 
the emotions. Both seem to worry too much 
about quantity and too little about quality. 
Thus, incongruously, Progressive education has 
laid the foundations for the tyranny of the 
Americans by McCarthyism. 

John Dewey himself intended no such catas- 
trophe for the U.S.A. He, at least, was an in- 
tellectual and a man of individual excellence and 
distinctive gifts and had no wish but to help men 
His followers, however, for- 


consciousness. 


to a better world. 


got that real progress depends on liberty and 
trust, not on equality or superficial fraternity. 

If the balanced, liberal, democratic views of 
Charles Peirce were studied carefully and fol- 
lowed, then the altercation between Arthur Bes- 
tor and his opponents would be seen as a foolish 


combat between extremists. The U.S.A. needs 


a reasonable, mature, and balanced school system 
free of political control to train critical and dy- 
namically thoughtful citizens for high-quality 
intellectual culture. Improvement in the effi- 
ciency of teaching methods in the widest sense, 
not merely change in curriculum content, is still 
urgently necessary. 

American education would, therefore, seem to 
be undemocratic because it retains the rigid 
grade and credit system, because of its over- 
emphasis on the importance of social conformity 
in the mental sphere rather than on individual 
excellence, and because the people allow politi- 
cians rather than teachers to control their 
schools. There is little education for freedom in 
schools, and little self-discipline in the home. 
There is little equality of opportunity, because 
children are heterogeneously jumbled together 
and given a uniform type of instruction rather 
than education, thus ignoring their individual 
differences and needs. 


Our Undemocratic Schools? 


By JOHN A. BARTKY 
Stanford (Calif.) University 


ScHOOL OFFICIALS on occasion do act in ways 
contrary to the will and desires of the public 
and the teachers. The argument shall be that 
such action is not ipso facto undemocratic action, 
but that it is justifiable under the law and the 
prevailing definition of democracy. 

What is democracy? There can be no one 
definition of the term for the very nature of 
democracy suggests many definitions. American 
society is pluralistic in character and the Ameri- 
ean definition of democracy must provide for 
many diversities. The strength of American 
democracy is derived from the fact that it is 
flexible and has no absolutes of doctrine or prac- 
tice. It prescribes friendly strife, recognizes 
differences of opinion and, consequently, encour- 
ages many definitions. 

In so far as the democratic process is con- 
cerned, there are two extreme positions and thou- 
sands of intermediate ones; The extreme posi- 
tions are best described as follows: 


Were I to assign to this term [democracy] a precise 
and definite idea, I would say, purely and simply, it 
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means government by its citizens in mass, acting di- 
rectly and personally according to rules established by 
the majority.—Jefferson : 

In our government every power is exercised through 
representation, not in tumultuary assemblies of the 
collective body of the people where the art of im- 
pudence of the orator or the indifference of the mass 
frustrate intelligence and carefully though through 
action.—Hamilton 


ae 


The controversy of whether ours is a ‘‘grass 
roots’’ democracy locally oriented and controlled 
through mass action or whether it is a represent- 
ative one in which the representative is given 
some freedom of decision has never been com- 
pletely resolved. The Jeffersonians invariably 
accuse the Hamiltonians as being undemocratic, 
while the representative democrats look upon 
pure democracy as a form of anarchy. Actually, 
the people of the United States have not as yet 
made the choice between pure or direct democ- 
racy and representative or indirect democracy ; 
hence, American institutions employ unstable 
and often dissonant combinations of both. It is 
that certain unsophisticated 
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groups, advocates of direct democratic action, 
falsely charge that the schools are being adminis- 
tered in an undemocratic fashion because they 
are operated indirectly as representative democ- 
racies. 

Even the most adroit lawyer could not stretch 
his imagination sufficiently to interpret the law 
relating to school administration and control to 
read that these should be of the nature pre- 
scribed by a pure democracy. To charge that a 
school district is acting undemocratically when 
it refuses to respond immediately to the demands 
of pressure groups or teachers is to expose a 
serious ignorance of the law. And it is the law 
that must finally determine whether the actions 
of . school with 
democratic practice. 


administrators are consistent 

The responsibility for creating and maintain- 
ing public education was relegated to the states 
by the 10th Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. 
pletely resigned this responsibility in favor of 
the local school districts is evidenced by the fact 
that in most instances determination of basic cur- 
ricula, teacher qualifications, and fiscal matters 
is still a state concern. School board members 
rather than being representatives of their local 
school district are state administrative officers. 
They are given only such legislative and judicial 
powers as are necessary for the effective and effi- 
cient local administration of state school policy. 
Legally the school district is not an autonomous 
pure democracy and school officials are not solely 
responsible to the constituents in their districts. 


That the states never com- 


School officials are more than mere delegates 
elected by a school district because the very ex- 
istence of a school board suggests that a school 
district is not to be operated as a pure democ- 
racy ; school trustees are usually elected for stag- 
gered terms in order to protect the schools from 
frivolous direct action by the people of the dis- 
trict; and school trustees are often appointed 
rather than elected. 

If school officials are being accused of 
democratic procedures because they do not im- 
mediately respond to pressures from their school 
districts, the charge is patently false for the law 
does not insist that they so do. They may not be 
operating tactfully or diplomatically, but they 
certainly are not acting illegally when they 


un- 


ignore their constituents. To accuse a school 
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official of being undemocratic in his handling of 
school affairs is to indict him of breaking the 
law. If such an accusation is false, the libel is 
great. 

But perhaps it is the law and not the school 
official that is undemocratic and perhaps the law 
should be changed in a way that would place the 
schools under the direct control of the local 
school community. There are many advantages 
that might accrue as a result of administering 
the schools locally as pure democracies. Cer- 
tainly it would make them more responsive to 
the immediate wishes of parents and other voters 
and obviate the charge that they are employing 
an autocratic and indifferent attitude toward 
these. 

But there are also advantages to the status 
quo which may not be ignored. A school board 
with some independence is a cushion between the 
acts of an irresponsible constituency and the 
welfare of its children. We dare not assume 
that a pure democracy always acts in ways that 
are good and just. 

It has been demonstrated that ‘‘grass roots’’ 
administration of schools can, at times, end in 
very undesirable and even vicious consequences. 
For example, the great city of Oakland, Calif., 
has just decided by popular vote to house its 
children in buildings that have been condemned 
as being unsafe. Hundreds of other cities have 
voted against bond issues for new school build- 
ings in the face of tremendous shortages in class- 
rooms. It is even conceivable that school dis- 
tricts in isolated or underprivileged communi- 
ties might, if given the power to do so, substitute 
the teaching of superstition for science, doggeral 
for literature, and evil for good. If it is this 
kind of ‘‘grass roots’’ administration the critics 
of the schools desire, it might be well to think 


twice before giving it to them. 


Even granting that the schools should be ad- 
ministered as a pure democracy, are we justified 
in assuming that the local school district voters 


should be its constituency? The constituency of 
a pure democracy must include all those who are 
vitally concerned in the actions taken by that 
democracy. The people of the state and of the 
United States are concerned with the kind of 
future citizens a local school district educates. 
In these days of modern warfare when battles 
are won not only by courage but by educated 
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military force, the Federal government, despite 
the 10th Amendment, dare not divorce itself 
from being interested in what the schools teach. 
Although it has no constitutional responsibility 
for education, it is constitutionally responsible 
for the defense of the nation. 

Every citizen, group, and level of govern- 
ment has some vital interest in the schools. To 
isolate the control of the schools in the hands of 
the local community is to promote minority rule 
over &@ most important governmental function. 


Those who charge that the schools are undemo- 
cratic, because they are not in the complete con- 
trol of the local community or teachers, are pro- 
moting a ‘‘grass roots’’ fascism rather than a 
pure democracy. Such a charge is either an ex- 
aggeration or the result of a misconception con- 
cerning the nature of democratic action. It is 
the manifestation of minor differences of opinion 
between public, teachers, and administrators 
and, as such, should be thrown out of court and 
referred to a family counselor. 


Discrimination in College Fraternities and Sororities 


By ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 


Brooklyn College 
President, National Committee on Fraternities in Education 


WHEN its Amherst chapter pledged a Negro 
in November, 1948, Phi Kappa Psi chose to dis- 
own the chapter rather than to depart from its 
tradition of racist membership restrictions. But 
the decision was not painless. Several prominent 
alumni resigned, and many individuals and chap- 
ters served notice that they would not rest until 
the fraternity constitution was changed. 

This incident again focussed national atten- 
tion on the racial and religious membership re- 
strictions of college social organizations and 
threw the fraternity world into turmoil. Other 
groups were also torn with dissension on the 
same issue. In 1953, when Phi Delta Theta sus- 
pended its chapters at Amherst and Williams for 
violating the constitutional clause limiting mem- 
bership to persons of ‘‘full Aryan blood,’’ other 
chapters rushed to the support of the ones ousted. 
The 
liams chapter received hundreds of letters of sup- 
port from alumni, including one from the late 
Chief Justice Fred N. Vinson. A constitutional 
amendment to change the offending clause had 
been supported by a clear majority at the 1952 
national Phi Delta Theta convention, but it failed 
to gain the three-fourth vote necessary to effect 
a change. Now the suspended chapters are 
awaiting hopefully the 1954 convention. 

At the University of Connecticut, four frater- 
nities—Lambda Chi Alpha, Sigma Nu, Kappa 
Sigma, and Sigma Chi—were forced to sever 
their national ties in order to comply with a uni- 
versity ban on discriminatory membership poli- 


Again alumni resigned in protest. 


cies. 
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Wil- 


Amherst, Dartmouth, and Columbia are pre- 
paring to withhold recognition from any group 
which limits its membership for reasons of race 
or religion. Hoping to reform rather than pun- 
ish, Columbia and Dartmouth have set a 1960 
deadline in order to give the fraternities several 
national conventions at which to accept what is 
for them a new conception. The Dartmouth 
action has the support of a student referendum. 

But only a few colleges have taken so firm a 
stand. A more popular position, held by per- 
haps two dozen schools, bans new discriminatory 
societies, but it permits those already on the 
campus to remain on condition that they make 
‘‘sincere efforts’’ either to reform their parent 


organizations or to gain freedom of action. 
By and large, the struggle is being led neither 
by the colleges nor by national fraternity leaders 


but by undergraduates. These student leaders 
find that college action is necessary to consoli- 
date their gains, but most schools have yet to 
take a stand on the issue. 

In 1949, moved by undergraduate pressure, 
the National Interfraternity Conference recom- 
mended that those of its constituent organiza- 
tions which had discriminatory membership poli- 
cies should review such provisions with a view to 
their removal. Since then, however, more con- 
servative elements in the Conference have pre- 
vailed. Its most recent resolution on the subject 
calls for ‘‘fraternity autonomy.’’ This means: 
‘‘National fraternities will determine member- 
ship standards. Colleges please keep hands off.’’ 
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To date, a few of the discriminatory groups 
have yielded to undergraduate and college pres- 
sures and have eliminated bias-laden constitu- 
tional provisions. A few others may be about to 
do so. The great majority still appears to be 
unmoved. In fact, about half of the national 
societies still have restrictive membership poli- 
cies. The public, then, may well be alarmed 
when it sees a large segment of the nation’s fu- 
ture leadership being prepared for citizenship in 
a setting which endorses racial and religious dis- 
crimination as a pattern of daily life. 

Princeton’s eating clubs and Amherst’s fra- 
ternities have gone even further toward the 
elimination of exclusiveness or snobbishness in 
their membership policies than the social organi- 


zations in other colleges and universities. They 


may well then point the way toward the adapta- 
tion of fraternities to more enlightened standards 
of democratic living. 

In both Princeton and Amherst, all interested 
men may join the social societies, and all social 
organizations are required among them to find 
places for all interested men. Members of minor- 
ity groups are not segregated in special clubs but 
find themselves assimilated into a range of eating 
clubs and fraternities. The highly successful 
Princeton and Amherst systems are perhaps the 
best answer to those who contend that fraterni- 
ties must be snobbish. 

What are the prospects for change in this 
situation? Henry M. Wriston, president, Brown 
University, has observed that racial and religious 
restrictions in fraternities would disappear if 
left to the students themselves. This view is cor- 
roborated by such evidence as a nationwide sur- 
vey of college students which revealed that 60% 
of them opposed any discrimination while only 
20% favored exclusion. An additional 20% be- 
lieved partial restrictions to be a solution. 

Unfortunately the students themselves are a 
part of a system which prevents them from ex- 
Most na- 
tional fraternities are governed by alumni, many 
of whom caricature the worst aspects of frater- 
nity life and are completely wedded to the status 
quo. Nonconformist chapters occasionally rally 
large groups of former graduates to their sup- 
port, but these forces rarely have been able to 
sustain the effort necessary to effect a change. 

Each year a few more schools undertake, with 
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ercising the right of free association. 


varying degrees of stringency, to reform fra- 
ternity policies. And every so often a Greek- 
letter social organization reforms its membership 
practices from within. But it seems apparent 
that no significant change will occur unless the 
efforts of college administrations, alumni, and 
students are greatly stimulated and encouraged. 

In order to provide the; facts and research 
which make for such stimulation, a group of col- 
lege educators and community leaders have 
formed an organization known as the National 
Committee on Fraternities in Education. This 
group believes that discrimination in fraternity 
membership can be overcome so that campus 
groups may perform useful roles as adjuncts to 
college education. 

The committee plans to achieve its goal by 
providing information on developments in fra- 
ternity and sorority policies and programs; un- 
dertaking appropriate research and study, in- 
cluding further examination of the damage to 
educational objectives and to personality devel- 
opment already indicated by preliminary evi- 
information and 
services available to fraternities and sororities, 


dence; making consultation 
colleges, other student organizations, and the 
general public; stimulating conferences among 
alumni, undergraduate fraternity leaders, and 
college administrators and trustees to promote 
understanding of the problem and corrective 
action, campus by campus; and encouraging col- 
leges, national organizations, and alumni to ree- 
ognize the importance of permitting young peo- 
ple to select their own companions on the basis 
of personal criteria. 

The National Committee on Fraternities in 
Education is just getting its program under way. 
It is dealing with a social problem in which 
there is now sufficient interest and agitation for 
results of a beneficial nature to be achieved. 
With the support which the committee has al 
ready achieved, it can look forward to furnish- 
ing undergraduates and others interested in 
eliminating discriminatory practices with the 
services of a stable source of experiences and 
other information for their efforts. From the 
faculty standpoint, an important contribution 
will be to help decrease the social distance be- 
tween professors and the future social actionists 
of business, politics, and union affairs who fre- 
quently find more stimulation in social fraterni- 
ties than in college classrooms. 
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RESEARCH 


Our Schools—Autocratic or Democratic? 


By MAURICE F. FREEHILL and ALEXANDER MILTON 


Bureau of Research, Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham 


AMID THE PATRIOTIC hullabaloo of the present 
decade it is often difficult, even for the scientist, 
to pause and evaluate the forces which contribute 
to the democratic spirit of our society. Casual 
observers in these matters share with all casual 
observers the tendency to biased and extreme 
judgments. Even those who are impressed by 
the contention of progressive educators that the 
first objective in the public schools is education 
for democracy sometimes wonder how this can 
be accomplished if the schools are really filled 
with stereotyped authoritarian ‘‘school marms.’’ 

The educator must assume responsibility for 
answering lay questions and professional criti- 
cisms. He must assume the responsibility for 
evaluating the forces in the school system which 
contribute to the development of democratic atti- 
tudes. Recognizing this, the attitudes committee 
of the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in Gen- 
eral Education, American Council on Education, 
has attempted to measure a democratic attitude 
of respect for the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual. The test developed by the committee has 
encouraged investigation of many questions that 
required the measurement of democratic atti- 
tude. 

In part, research has attempted to answer the 
questions; (1) Are the public-school teachers any 
more or less democratic in their attitudes than 
non-teachers? (2) Is there any change in demo- 
cratic attitude with tenure in teaching? (3) Do 
male teachers display any more or less democratic 
attitudes than do female teachers? (4) Do teach- 
ers who have had military experience display any 
more or less democratic attitudes than do teach- 
ers who have not had military training? 

Measuring the attitude —Democratic attitudes 
were measured by the American Council on Edu- 
eation’s Problems in Human Relations Test. In 
this test, solutions for 30 hypothetical social prob- 
lems are chosen from five multiple responses.’ 


1Sample from the Problems in Human Relations Test, 
item 20: ‘‘In calling for your six-year-old child at school 
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Each of the possible responses or foils is designed 
to elicit bias in what appears as a plausible per- 
formance type of test. The test name and con- 
tent are chosen to conceal its true purpose. It is 
assumed that attitude will operate in the selection 
of foils and that consistency of choice will result 
from bias. Each of the possible responses bears 
a disguised relation to the democratic attitude. 
Selection of certain foils indicates democratic 
bias, whereas other selections indicate biases 
toward autocracy, dependence on experts, or 
laissez-faire procedures. Basically the key was 
intended to measure ‘‘democratic’’ attitudes, 
but it also attempts minimum diagnosis of the 
absence or limitation of that attitude. The non- 
democratic subdimensions for which the test pro- 
vides keys are ‘‘hardboiled autocrat,’’ ‘‘laissez- 
faire,’’ and ‘‘resort to expert.’’ 

The test was administered to 141 junior high- 
school students, 150 public-school teachers, and 
227 randomly selected students in a college where 
more than half of the 1,100 students are educa- 
tion majors.? Critical ratios between the means 
for each group on each dimension were computed. 
The sample of college students were given the 
attitude test at the beginning and at the end of 
the college year and the significance of the dif- 
ference between these correlated means were de- 
termined. Scores of male public-school teachers 
with over three years’ military experience were 
compared with those with no military experience. 





you have observed that he frequently plays with a couple 


of Chinese children. What would you do? 
. I wouldn’t do anything. 

2. I would encourage him to play more with children 
of his own race. 

3. I would consult a psychologist because he is prob- 
ably not accepted by the other children and thus 
falls back on the Chinese children. 
would let him choose his own friends and try to 
help him understand them and get along with 
them. 

5. would try to get him to mix with all the children 
instead of just the two Chinese children.’’ 

2 Portions of these data are taken from projects of M. 

L. Frizzell and W. Haggard, graduate students at West- 
ern Washington College of Education, 
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Seores of male teachers were compared with 
scores of female teachers, and scores of male stu- 
dents were compared with scores of female stu- 
dents. 

Differences in attitude—Consistent and sig- 
nificant differences of attitudes were found 
between junior high-school students, college stu- 
dents, and public-school teachers. These differ- 
ences may be readily seen from the results pre- 


TABLE I 


CRITICAL RATIOS BETWEEN MEAN Scores OF JuNion Hicu- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS, COLLEGE STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS 
ON THE SuB-SCALES OF THE PROBLEMS IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS TEST. (C/R's SIGNIFICANT 
AT THE 1% LEVEL OR GREATER 
ARE UNDERLINED) 


Junior 


High Teachers 


Attitude 


College 
Mean 13.74 19.23 
C/R 
Mean 
C/R 
Mean 
Cc/R 
Mean 
C/R 


Democratic 16.05 


Autocratic 3.51 
Laissez-Faire 5.14 


Resort to 1.94 


Expert 


sented in Table I. It is evident that the public- 
school teachers obtained significantly higher 
democratic attitude scores on this test than did 
other groups. They also received correspond- 
ingly lower mean scores on the hard-boiled auto- 
erat and laissez-faire subdimensions, though they 
were about equal with college students in their ac- 
ceptance of experts. This would seem to indicate 
that the stereotyped conception of the dogmatic, 
authoritarian teacher is unwarranted for teach- 
ers taken as a group. Furthermore, the teachers 
actually hold more democratic attitudes than do 
their pupils. It is of interest that the students 
of the small college of education are more demo- 
cratic and less autocratic than the pupils of a 
junior high school from the same area. Earlier 
studies have shown that these differences may 
be partially accounted for by age and intelli- 
gence ;? nevertheless, the presence of the differ- 
ences seems well demonstrated. 

Some evidence was found that democratic at- 
titudes increase during the course of a year’s 
experience in college. The results of tests given 
at the beginning of a school year and at the end 
of a school year are presented in Table II. 
(There has been no correction for any practice 
effect that may have occurred.) The trend indi- 


3M. F. Freehill, ‘‘ Achievement Bias as a Measure of 
Attitude’’ (Paper, Canadian Psychological Association, 
Banff, Alberta, June, 1952). 
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TABLE Il 
CRITICAL RATIOS BETWEEN MBEAN SCORES EARNED ON THE 
PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS Test BY 227 
COLLEGE STUDENTS WITH AN EIGHT- 
MONTH PERIOD BETWEEN TESTS 


Fall test 
mean 


. Spring test 
Attitude mean 
16.49 
4.66 
1.48 


2.02 


17.33 
4.01 
1.30 


2.06 


Democratic 
Autocratic 
Laissez-Faire 
Resort to Expert 


cated is one of an increase of scores on the demo- 
cratic sub-key, and a decrease of scores on the 
hard-boiled autocrat, laissez-faire, and resort to 
expert sub-categories. This supports the conten- 
tion that students, at least of this particular col- 
lege, become imbued with more of the democratic 
spirit during their tenure in college. This con- 
clusion is further supported by an earlier re- 
search which demonstrated that seniors have 
higher democratic attitude scores and lower au- 
tocratic scores than do freshmen. 

Consistent, but not marked, differences were 
discovered between the attitudes of the sexes. 
Male teachers were found to have a mean demo- 
cratic score of 18.52, compared with a mean score 
of 19.92 for women. The critical ratio of 2.19 
between these means is significant at better than 
Thus it appears that 
female teachers hold more democratic attitudes 


the one per cent level. 


than do male teachers. This trend more defi- 
nitely occurs in college students. Male students 
obtained a mean autocratic score of 4.76, con- 
trasted with 4.00 for women. Female students 
obtained a mean democratic score of 17.22 as 
compared with 15.15 for the men. The critical 
ratios of 6.49 and 7.67, respectively, indicate that 
women score significantly higher on the demo- 
cratic attitude scale. 

No evidence was found of a consistent trend 
Teachers with less than 
10 years’ teaching experience and teachers with 


with tenure in teaching. 


more than 20 years’ teaching experience were 
found to have higher autocratic scores than the 
mid-group with 10-19 years’ experience. How- 
ever, a corresponding trend was not found in 
democratic scores. More conclusive evidence is 
needed at this point, but no shift of democratic 
attitude with teaching experience was indicated. 

Military experience was found to have a statis- 
tically significant effect upon the expression of 


democratic attitude. Male teachers with no mili- 


tary experience obtained a mean democratic score 
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of 20.75, compared with 18.03 for male teachers 
with over three years’ military experience. Also, 
the men with over three years’ military experi- 
ence had a mean autocratic score of 3.90, whereas 
the men with no military experience had a mean 
score of 3.12. These scores indicate that male 
teachers with extended military experience have 
less democratic and more autocratic attitudes 
than do male teachers with no military experi- 
ence, 

Discriminating items.—Item-by-item compari- 
sons were made to determine what types of foils 
discriminate the junior high-school students and 
teachers from the college students. Phi coeffi- 
cients were computed between the frequencies of 
response of each group to each foil. Fourteen 
items were found to discriminate the teachers, 
and 22 items, the junior high-school pupils. 

Each of the significant foils was categorized 
according to a general statement of its content, 
and the percentage of each type of response in 
each of the three groups was computed. These 
approximate percentages are presented in Table 
ITT. 


standard of college students’ mean scores. 


The comparison is computed against the 


TABLE Ill 


APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGES OF EACH Type or ITEM FOIL 
DISCRIMINATING JUNIOR TLIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS FROM 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Type of Response Jr. High Teacher 


Sure punishment by authority for 
failure or misdeeds ..... se 
Intolerance of the shortcomings of 

others 


individual rights . bode Pas 
Value of interpersonal discussion . 
Emphasis upon the equality of all 

human beings 
Tolerance 

others 


The discriminating items indicate that the 
teachers consistently choose the more democratic 
foils, and the junior high-school pupils consis- 


These 


tently choose the more autocratic foils. 


results strengthen the conclusion that the teach- 
ers possess more democratic attitudes. 

These data indicate several generalizations 
about the function of the democratic attitudes in 
the school system. The generalizations are, of 
course, based upon the assumption that by demo- 
cratic attitude is meant democratic attitude as 
measured on the Problems in Human Relations 
Test. 


1. Public-school teachers are more democratic than 
the college students, and the college students, in turn, 
display more democratic attitudes than the junior 
high-school students. 

2. Democratic attitude increases during experience 
in college. 

3. There is no consistent change in democratic atti- 
tude with teaching tenure. 

4. Women display more democratic attitudes than 
men, and female teachers are more democratic than 
male teachers. 

5. Male teachers with long military experience have 
less democratic attitudes than do male teachers with 
no military experience. 


At this stage in the evaluation of democratic 
attitudes the generalizations listed above must 
be regarded merely as hypotheses for which there 
There are unan- 
swered and pressing questions. At what point 
should intelligent integrity choose firmness and 
perhaps autocracy rather than misguided group 
choice? Is it best for society that men should be 
less willing than women to tolerate inadequacy 
or to accede to group decisions? Is it truly de- 
sirable to eliminate all authoritarian and auto- 
cratic forces from the public schools or from our 
society? These are questions appropriate for re- 
search in our time. In the meantime, however, 
we should perhaps disabuse ourselves of a stereo- 
typed, egotistical, and uninformed supposition 
that our schools are filled with remote, intolerant, 


is some substantive evidence. 


and undemocratic teachers. Investigation may 
demonstrate that these are the most democratic 


among us, 


EVENTS 


Unesco and the U.S.S.R. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT, on April 21, 1954, that Soviet 
Russia signed the constitution of Unesco came as a 
surprise to most people. Also of an eyebrow-raising 
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nature were the reports that Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land, those faithful followers, were to participate once 
more in the organization they had been boycotting 
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since 1952. There is even a possibility that another 
satellite, Hungary, will rejoin Unesco. 

There was a time when the Soviet action would have 
been welcomed by those interested in international 
cultural co-operation. The sudden move to join 
Unesco, coupled with the Iron Curtain Countries’ 
decision to become active once more, leaves legitimate 
ground for suspicion. Just what is the U.S.S.R. up 
to? Does it intend to weaken an organization that is 
not particularly strong to further its propagandistic 
designs? Is this the first step to wreck Unesco? 

Perhaps the U.S.8.R. may be interested in further- 
ing education, science, and culture throughout the 
world. If it will proceed along the lines already 
evident at home then there is just cause for suspicion 
and righteous indignation. The record of the past 
is not a favorable one. It will not simply do, as one 
British newspaper counsels, to keep an open mind; 
it is more prudent to be on one’s toes. There is a 
heavy burden of proof on Russia and its associates. 

Dr. Luther H. Evans, director general of Unesco, 
welcomed “The Soviet Union to the Unesco family” 
and anticipated a contribution of “something over 
$1,000,000” to the annual budget. With the total 
budget only about eight times as much, it can be seen 
that this is a significant sum. No doubt, the U.S.S.R. 
authorities realize this, and it remains to be observed 
if they will attempt to exercise pressure, subtle or 
otherwise, to gain any possible advantages. 

One more question might be raised: How will the 
appearance of U.S.S.R. and its satellites in the Unesco 
halls affect the attitude of many Americans who have 
been told that Unesco is a safe organization because, 
among other reasons, no Stalinist countries are rep- 
The defenders of Unesco will have 
Only 
eternal vigilance inside Unesco against Communist 


resented therein? 
to stress other values in answering attacks. 


influence will convince the dubious and the wavering 
that this organization will not become a tool of Red 


policy. —W.W.B. 


CANADIAN STUDIES AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Tue UNIversity OF Rocuesrer (N. Y.) organized 
a Canadian studies program to make the institution a 
center for information on the economies, development, 
and culture of Canada, eventually leading to the es- 
tablishment of an Institute of Canadian Affairs. 

Donald W. Gilbert, formerly professor of economics 
and dean, the Graduate School, is director of this 
The university will create a collection of 
Ef- 
forts will be made to stimulate research on Canadian 
subjects in both the U. S. 


The project also includes the distribution of annual 


project. 
books on Canada for students and researchers. 


and Canada. 


abstracts of Canadian studies, an exchange plan of 
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visiting professors, an annual Conference on Cana- 
dian Affairs at Rochester, an undergraduate seminar 
on Canada’s economic policies and their bearing on 
trade relations with the United States, and courses 
on Canada in other departments, such as history, 
sociology, music, literature, and business administra- 
tion. 


Notes aid News 


Appointments, Promotions, 


Resignations, Retirements 


Willis McDonald Tate, vice-president, Southern 
Methodist University (Dallas 5, Tex.), appointed 
president to succeed Umphrey Lee. 

Cornell University announces the following faculty 
promotions, effective July 1: 
ward anthropology), 
Clinton L. Rossiter (government), and Vladimir Nabo- 
kov (Russian literature); and to associate professor- 
ships, George MeT. Kahin (government), Gordon M. 
Kirkwood (classies), N. A. Pattillo, Jr. (fine arts), 
Sara Blackwell (home economies education), and Ruth 
H. Thomas and Harold Feldman (child development 
and family relationships). 


to professorships, Ed- 


A. Suchman (sociology and 


Faculty members who are 
retiring include: Robert S. Stevens, dean, the Law 
School; Clyde B. Moore, professor of edueation; and 


George I. Dale, professor of Romance literature. 


Ralph A. Van Meter, president, University of Massa- 


chusetts, has resigned because of ill health. 


Joseph Begue, head, department of modern lan- 


guages, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, 


N. Y.), has retired after 34 years on the faculty. 


Retiring from Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), 
June 30, are: Associate Professors James L. Graham 
(psychology) and Rafael A. Soto 


guages). 


(Romance lan- 


The following faculty members will retire this month 
from Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.) : 
Charlotte D’Evelyn Alzada 
Comstock (economies), and Mary Lura Sherrill (chem- 
istry). 


Professors (English), 


Coming Event 

Eighth Annual Reading Conference, Kent (Ohio) 
State University, July 12-15. Theme: 
Life Through the Language Arts.” 


“Enriching 


Recent Deaths 

Frederick George Nichols, 76, professor emeritus of 
education, Harvard University, June 1. 

James B. Edmonson, 72, dean emeritus, School of 


Education, University of Michigan, June 4, 
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educational institutions with 
TIAA plans had made CREF 
available to their staff members 
by the end of CREF’s first 
twelve months of operation. 





educators are now contributing 
toward CREF  unit-annuities, 
based on common stocks, to 
complement their TIAA fixed 


dollar annuities. 
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